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STRABO’S CIS-TAURAN ASIA 
A humanistic geography 


Maria-Paz de Hoz 


tò noddSv &vOpOnov idsiv Gotea kai vóov yvOvat 
to have seen the cities and known the way of thinking of many men 
Strabo 1.1.16 quoting Od. 1.3 


Introduction 


The aim of this paper is analysis of the historical information in Books 11-14 of Strabo’s 

- Geography, in order to identify the different purposes of the myriad variety of references in the 
Geography specifically against Strabo’s statement in Books 1 and 2 on the intention and character 
of his work. Books 11-14 are good material for this investigation, since all possible types of 
knowledge and people are found together in the same geographical section, identified by Strabo 
as Cis-Tauran Asia (11.1.1-7).! 

It is generally accepted that Strabo’s Geography cannot be defined as “Scientific Geography”. 
Nonetheless, identifying his work as “Descriptive Geography” is also inappropriate. That his 
geographical description is enriched by anthropologic, ethnic and historical information is rec- 
ognised by any reader. Much more difficult to define is the relation of all this information with 
what one would expect to find in a so-called “proper geography”, and, at the same time, with 
Strabo’s own intentions. Of all this “additional” information, a great part is historical.” History 
in Strabo fundamentally presents geography, and especially human geography, as the result of 
transformation over time. Strabo is clearly aware of the interaction of time and space in the final 
result of geographical presentation. But historical information has in Strabo a further purpose 
that surpasses the explanation of current geographical conditions. 

Strabo begins his work stating that geography, if anything, is the work of the philosopher. 
He justifies his assertion presenting the names of famous ancient “philosophers” who were 
concerned with geography beginning with Homer, and states that in order to write a geo- 
graphical work wide learning is necessary. This means that geography can only be written 
by a person who investigates human and divine things, and who is concerned with the art 
of life and with happiness, that is, the philosopher. But, in 1.1.18 he claims the superiority of 
geography over philosophy because of its pragmatic character. All these statements give us 
a clue as to Strabo’s intention: geography is a scientific description of the world as it was 
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meant to be in Hellenistic times, but this description must be first and foremost a description 
of human beings and human facts, two elements that also concerned ancient “philosophers” 
who studied the history and geography of the inhabited earth. Strabo does not mean to write 
a first-hand Geography of the World based on his experience and direct knowledge of the 
places, since this is an impossible task for anyone. His intention is to write a description and 
explanation of the world using all the sources available in a selective and critical way. An 
example of this can be seen in his first two books, which are prolegomena in the sense that they 
portray his methodology and scientific knowledge as a guarantee of the whole description that 
comes afterwards. What defines his work as a “Geography” is the fact that human behaviour 
and diversity are presented on a figurative map in relation to the physical geography of the 
inhabited world. 

Historical data are related to the philosophy of setting forth a geography whose main pro- 
tagonist is the human being. Though this might be obvious, a human being is also the addressee 
of the work. But who is Strabo’s intended public? He says (1.1.22) that the addressees of his 
Geography are the same as of his historical work: the politikoi (statesmen) and the demofeleis 
(the public at large). By politikos, the author means a person who is not completely apaideutos 
(uncultivated), but someone who has the general and usual education associated with freemen 
and those who study philosophy, since the person who has no concern for virtue, for judi- 
cious thinking, and for what is written about these things, will not be able to censure or praise 
correctly, nor even judge what events are worth mentioning. The work then is addressed to 
the same readers as his historical work, and especially to those who are in the upper strata. In 
addition, Strabo states that his Geography shall also be useful for the study of moral and political 
philosophy (1.1.23). Speaking about the practical utility of geography (1.1.16), he adds generals 
as addressees of his work. That means that the addressee of the work is a man of general culture 
who is concerned with human matters, especially a man with an upper class education, and also 
one who can discern the practical use of geography.’ 

The appeal to this variety of audiences explains the many historical references in the work, 
and is also the reason why the work seems to have an educational intent. At the same time, 
Strabo omits many references that are supposed to be well known to the most educated. The 
diffetent degrees of education of his readership are addressed throughout his work with refer- 
ences to different levels of knowledge. The didactic aspect of the work is in my opinion an 
important one, recognising the many elements that the author inserted in order to make his 
colossal work educational, following in the footsteps of Homer.* Education is for Strabo one 
of the main concerns of a good author, as he elucidates in his comments in the prolegomena. 
In 1.2.3 he criticizes Eratosthenes for stating that the goal of every poet is to entertain, not 
to instruct. Strabo agrees with the ancients that poetry is basically philosophy which from 
childhood on introduces to men the art of life and instructs them with pleasure in character, 
emotions, and actions. This is in fact what Strabo aims to do in his Geography. His work is full 
of characters and actions that give life and sense to places, and also of anecdotes that reveal 
emotions and human types, private or connected to a region or people. Greek states educate 
their young, Strabo tells us, through poetry not only for the sake of entertainment but also 
for the sake of sofronismos (sensibility, prudence). Strabo’s Geography is a display of human 
examples and their relation with the history of peoples and cities, following a didactic model 
that fits completely within the ancient Greek idea of using education to teach civic values and 
to create good citizens. 

In what follows, I will systematize Strabo’s use of historical data in the books on Asia 
Minor to realise his idea of a philosophical and didactic geography. Myth is used with the 
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same function as history in all the different aspects presented in this paper, and has, like history, 
an educational and also a scientific function since it is based on reality and can explain or 
demonstrate geographical aspects (1.2.8). Therefore, mythical references will also be consid- 
ered here. Strabo’s interest in the value of myth is not only stated in his prolegomena, but plays 
an important role in Books 11-14.3 


History explains the present state of geography 


Strabo uses history to explain the changes and present state of the places he describes. 
His human-geographic interest in peoples and cities leads him to pay special attention to all 
types of developments. Origin, localisation, increase, reduction, transfer of place or power, 
mixture or disappearance of peoples, appear in the description of almost all regions treated in 
the Minorasiatic books, revealing how Strabo adapts his methodological ideas to the charac- 
teristics of each place. The importance placed on the origin and settlement of peoples is the 
reason for three recurrent themes in these books: first, the two main waves of Greek colo- 
nisation, one in the legendary past and another in the so-called Dark Age; second, the many 
* different types of migrations and invasions of barbarians outside and inside Anatolia; and third, 
the foundation of cities. 

From the legendary past, there are many references to Jason and the Argonauts (11.2.12, 
11.2.19, 11.4.8, 11.13.10, 12.3.11, 12.4.3, 12.8.11), and to migrations after the Trojan War.® 
Together with the description of the cities in the west coast, we find the Greek colonisation 
of Aeolia and Ionia after the Dorian invasion. The reconstruction of the Aeolian colonisa- 
tion (13.1.3) is probably based on Ephorus, following an ancient tradition found in Pindar 
and Hellanicus, while the Ionian one goes back to Pherecydes (14.1.3). Non-Greeks appear 
migrating from one place to another: Thracians in Mysia and Bithynia (12.2.3, 12.3.3-4, 
12.4.8), Pamphylians and Cilicians from Troy to the south (12.8.4 with doubts, 13.1.60, 
13.1.63, 13.4.6, 14.5.21), Leleges, Carians and Pelasgians migrating almost everywhere to the 
west coast.” These movements are not only important because they explain the origin and 
development of peoples and cities, but also because they stress the relation between the differ- 
ent parts, and the unity of, the inhabited world. Colonisations and migrations involve often a 
mixture of peoples, confusion of borders, and changes in the territory and other elements that 
constitute ethnic identity.* There are mixtures of Mysians and Phrygians (12.8.2), Phrygians, 
Carians and Lydians (13.4.12). In the plains of Peltina, Ciliana and Tabene, toponymy reveals 
the presence of a Phrygian population with Pisidian elements. Moreover, confusions con- 
cerning the cultural borders and nature of Phrygians, Mysians, Lydians and Maionians are a 
constant theme in the historical-philological discussions.” 

History is the frame within to situate and explain all these phenomena, but the limits between 
history and myth are often blurred. It is the same with the account of most city-foundations. In 
Books 11-14 city foundations are related to the Argonauts (references above), to the Amazons 
(12.3.21, 12.8.6, 14.1.4), to nostoi from Troy (14.1.27, 14.4.3, 14.5.16), to Agamemnon and 
his descendants (13.1.3), to Neleus, king of Pilus and his descendants, Codrus king of Athens 
and Androclus (14.1.3), to Telephus from Arcadia (12.8.2-4, 13.1.69-70), and to Minos from 
Crete (12.8.5, cf. 14.1.6). It is very interesting to contrast Strabo’s treatment of these legends 
with those commissioned by Hellenistic and Roman cities, which were configured by rhetori- 
cians and grammarians with contemporaneous social and political aims, and from which we 
have epigraphic and numismatic evidence. It seems Strabo does not have a concrete ideological 
objective in each account of a city’s foundation. He relates those foundations to the general idea 
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that the expansion of civilization is parallel to the expansion of the Greeks (see for instance the 
customs they brought with them to Media, Armenia and Albania). Strabo’s aim is to explain the 
origin of various places mostly through information provided by ancient authors. Therefore, 
he does not refer to more recent regional sources, where he would have found the recent 
foundation legends, or to his own knowledge, which he surely had at least concerning some 
Minorasiatic cities.!0 

Strabo’s great interest in the problems concerning these groups of people and their move- 
ment derives also from his philological and grammarian interest. The longest philological 
excursus in Books 11-14 are in fact related to this problem: the Chalybians in 12.3.19-27, 
confusion between groups of people and the reasons for this confusion in 12.8.2-7, the sense 
of barbarophonoi in relation to the Carians in 14.2.28, and the general panorama of groups of 
people in Asia Minor in 14.5.22—29. In all these cases, Strabo departs from Homer and uses 
both Archaic and Classical sources (Thucydides, Ephorus), as well as Hellenistic interpreters of 
Homer (Apollodorus, Demetrius). 

Even more recurrent than the search for origins and movement of people is the emphasis on 
sovereigns and political power. The special relation between geography and politics is already 
stated in 1.1.8, where Strabo says that a great part of geography has to do with the lives and 
necessities of the sovereigns. Thus, he proclaims the superiority of political geography over 
political philosophy in that the first deals with practical questions. This statement is proven 
by cases where the knowledge of geography proved to be crucial for generals or sovereigns 
(1.1.17), This practical feature of geography is nevertheless absent from the description of Asia 
_ Minor. What we find there is rather the influence of sovereigns on the development of groups 
of people or places, but it is not attributed to knowledge of geography. Of all the historical 
aspects, Strabo places the greatest emphasis on politics, mainly in order to establish universal 
practical ethics and not to predict their future activity. I think this is the main inconsistency 
between Strabo’s prolegomena and the rest of his work. He theorizes about the utility of geog- 
raphy in general, but that is not why his Geography is useful. In the books of Asia Minor there 
is no practical information for future political or military activity. 

A reference to the political system is, for Strabo’s human geography, as pertinent and 
important as a reference to a harbour, a river, the fertility or the customs of a place. General 
political information is an important element in the description of Cappadocia (12.1.4), 
Pontus (12.3.1), Paphlagonia (12.3.9, 41), Gadilonitis (12.3.13), Cibyratis (13.4.17), and cities 
such as Selge (12.7.3), Scepsis (13.1.57), or Ephesus (14.1.21). The importance of sovereignty 
over a place is also demonstrated by the attention Strabo pays to its changes,!! or by the role 
that sovereigns play in the movement of populations from one place to another in order 
to settle in new territories or to escape bad natural conditions, destruction, or invasions.’ 
The importance of rulers is also demonstrated in the many cases where the virtuous action 
of a certain sovereign is stated, like when Alexander civilized the Bactrians (11.11.3), when 
Tiberius reconstructed the city of Sardis after an earthquake (13.4.8), when the king Ptolemy 
Philadelphus restored Patara (14.3.6), or when Pompey fought against piracy (14.5.8). For 
the same reason the actions of rulers who did not behave appropriately were also worth 
mentioning for their effect on places, such as when Pharnaces, king of the Bosphorus, altered 
the course of the river Hypanis to reach the territory of the Dardanians through an old canal 
and flooded the region (11.2.11); or the incompetence of the Medes, Persians, and Parthians 
to exploit the richness of Hyrcania (11.7.2); or the negligence of the Romans in Maeotis 
(12.2.12); or the bad performance of some priests of the sanctuary of Anaitis in Zela which 
caused the decrease of hierodouloi and the temple’s resources (12.3.37). 
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Just as important as the sovereigns are the political constitutions (1.1.18). A good constitu- 
tion is the reason for the prosperity of cities like Selge (12.7.3), Cyzicus (12.8.11) or Rhodes 
(14.2.5), and also the cause for having a praiseworthy political ethic and for obtaining freedom 
from the Romans, like the Lycians did (14.3.3), 

Most political references are isolated and directly related to a concrete geographical descrip- 
tion within the description of a place or a region, but there are also some cases where the 
political history of a place is assembled in a systematic and chronological way. Examples of this 
is Armenia’s history since the time of the Persians, with the foundation of Tigranocerta at the 
centre of the account (11.14.15); the political history of Cappadocia since the Romans con- 
trolled the country (12.2.11); the constitution and political history of the Galatians (12.5.1); and 
the history of the Attalid kings in Pergamon (13.4.1—2). All these cases present regions that have 
achieved their status in Hellenistic times. In the case of Pergamon, the emergence and fall of 
the Attalid reign in less than two centuries, together with its cultural and political importance, 
probably accounts for this special treatment." 

The final result of migrations, colonisations, foundation of cities, and political changes is the 
existence of cities with large populations,'* autonomous and declared free by the Romans," a 
praiseworthy urbanisation, which normally includes a harbour, and a developed culture that can 
be corroborated through artistic remains and concrete intellectuals, many of whom are involved 
in politics and are the benefactors of their community.’® All these elements, or a good part of 
them, conform to the description of most cities in the more civilized and Hellenized part of Asia 
Minor. Historical references provide clues to that process.” Books 12-14 are full of examples 
and many cities have already been the object of analysis." 

In many cases, for instance in the case of Tralles (14.1.42), the author dedicates more atten- 
tion to the personalities of a city than to its description or history. The inclusion of intellectuals, 
especially in Strabo’s books of Asia Minor, has been already studied." The emphasis that Strabo 
gives these references has probably to do with his interest in demonstrating that these cities have 
already achieved the upper grade of civilization and Hellenization, in some cases achieving this 
state even in ancient times. The grade of culture and the presence of intellectuals in a city are 
for Strabo a measure of the place’s evolution from uncivilized, i.e. living in villages and without 
a constitution, unfree, i.e. subject to another territory or people, to achieving domination over 
their geographic region, establishment of a city with a constitution that guaranties its liberty. It is 
not coincidental that many of the intellectuals cited by Strabo also played an important political 
role in their cities.” 

The description of some important temples in Asia Minor is similar in structure to the 
description of cities. In some indigenous areas, temples continue to be during Strabo’s times the 
best example of a political institution. Special interest is dedicated to the temples of Comana 
(12.3.32-36), Zela (12.3.37), Ephesus (14.1.22-23), Mylasa (14.2.23) and the Plutonium in 
Acharaca (14.1,44).2! 


Geographical features explain history 


Even though Strabo asserts that he is not going to inquire into causalities, as Aristotle and 
Posidonius did (and his school avoids doing so on account of the obscurity of these causes, 
2.3.8), his work is full of causal relations: between the physical nature of places and the life of 
their inhabitants, between physical nature and natural transformations, between human action 
and natural transformation.” This is a common feature of the whole Geography. 

Though historical data are used in most cases to explain the present state of a place, the 
Minorasiatic books are full with references to geographical features that have affected historical 
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development. Several examples of this are: Antiochos Soter encircled the Margiane with a wall 
and founded Antiocheia because he was dazzled by its fertility (11.10.2); prosperity caused fights 
around Samos, its tyrannies and its hostility towards Athens (14.1.15); Selge was not subjugated 
to other groups of people thanks to its natural defences (12.7.3); and natural conditions caused 
bandits and tyrants on Mount Olympus (12.8.8) or piracy in Cilicia and Pamphylia (14.3.2). 


History and myth explain place names and customs 


Strabo’s philological interest pervades the whole work. It is especially evident in the books of 
Asia Minor through the discussions of the sources about origin, migration and identity of peo- 
ples. Place names, ethnic names, and divine names, which are constituent elements of human 
geography, are also explained through history and myth: Atropatian Media (11.13.1), Comana 
(12.2.3), Prusias and Apamea (12.3.4), Nicomedia (12.4.2), Mysians (12.8.4), Myrina (12.8.6), 
Apollo Smyntheus (13.1.48, 64), Pygela (14.1.20), and others. Strabo shows his interest in ety- 
mologies already in his prolegomena, when he praises Posidonius for creating etymology based on 
the affinity and common characteristic of peoples (1.2.34). This interest in etymologies is related 
to his linguistic interest in general and to his frequent references to the languages spoken by the 
people whom he describes.” 

Cults, rituals, and customs are also explained through history and myth. The author gives 
two different versions concerning the Persian attack on Zela in Cappadocia as the cause of 
the restoration of the feast of the Sacaea (11.8.4-5). He also mentions that the rites of Artemis 
from the Tauric Scythia were introduced in the sanctuary of Ma in Cappadocia by Orestes 
and Iphigeneia (12.2.3). Furthermore, a festival that commemorated Hylas, the companion of 
Heracles who was carried off by the nymphs when they were on their way to the Colchis, was 
still being celebrated during his times (12.4.3), and many other examples could be added. 


Didactic use of history and myth 


History is used by Strabo in a way that we could call ‘scientific’ in the sense that it has had a 
direct effect on the outcome of the panorama of human geography, or because, on the contrary, 
it is a direct consequence of geographical features. History, then, confirms the existence of geo- 
graphic features in the past or in the present. But historical references are used by Strabo also 
in circumstances where they really do not offer any necessary information to explain a physical 
or even human geography. In these cases, we can discern two main objectives. Fundamentally, 
Strabo effects to draw the geographical space nearer and more familiar to the reader while at 
the same time connecting cultures, spaces, and events. Secondly, he stresses the philosophical 
humanistic. aspect of his work, where philosophy is to be interpreted especially as ethical in a 
way very much appropriate to his time, when most philosophical trends, above all Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, were mostly concerned with ethics.” 


History and myth as a point of reference and as 
an appeal to the reader 


The purpose of the historical references is primarily, in my opinion, to shape geographical 
description into a form more interesting and attractive to the reader, or to make it more famil- 
iar and understandable and thus to establish connections that will serve as memory aids in 
the future. Such references also strengthen the connection between the well-known part of 
the world (the Mediterranean) and the unknown or less accessible margins. Geography must 
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instruct and also help situate historical events in geographical spaces. Such references help the 
reader to familiarize himself with the place and also to be more interested in it. To bring a place 
or description nearer to the reader, Strabo refers to a well-known event or something that he has 
already mentioned, following the same method as when he compares the geographical descrip- 
tion of a new place with other, better-known places.” 

He thus refers to very well-known historical or mythical events: the peoples on the Maeotis 
had chieftains who were subject to tyrants or kings, so the Heniochoi for instance had four 
kings when Mithridates Eupator passed through their territory in flight from his country 
(11.2.13); the passes from Armenia to Iberia were first used by Pompey when he set out from 
Armenia (11.3.5); in the Paphlagonian Cimiatene was Cimiata, a strong fortress that was used 
by Mithridates Ctistes as a base of operations when he established himself as lord of the Pontus 
(12.3.41); Celaenae, on the Maeander area, is where the myth of Olympus and the contest 
between Marsyas and Apollo took place (12.8.15); the Granicus river flows mostly through 
the plains of Adrasteia, where Alexander defeated the Satraps of Darius and obtained all the 
territory to this side of the Taurus and the Euphrates (13.1.11); and in the nearby Harpagia, 
according to some writers, Ganymedes was abducted; it was in Smyrna that Dolabela cap- 
tured Trebonius, one of the murderers of Caesar (14.1.37). There are many other instances, 
many of them referring to myths, to Alexander the Great or to events of recent history like 
the Mithridatic Wars. Sometimes the objective is to familiarize barbarian customs to the 
Greco-Roman world. For example, the custom of the Tapyri in Parthia giving their wives 
in marriage to other husbands when they already had had two or three children is compared 
with an ancient custom of the Romans; likewise, with the case of Cato giving Marcia in mar- 
riage to Hortensius (11.9.1). It is possible that, in many cases, a place is introduced in Strabo’s 
description only because it is important due to the historical event, but it is interesting to see 
how its presence in the work is justified through its geographical position. All these references 
constitute a point of reference for the reader, and at the same time a link between barbarian 
and just recently Hellenized places with the rest of the Greco-Roman world, revealing the 
unifying character of Strabo’s work. 

The intensive use of anecdotes, citations of ancient authors, and proverbs is surely related 
to this function.** They represent the entertainment and pleasure element that a written work 
must have in order to instruct. This is what Strabo insists on in his prolegomena when he criticizes 
Eratosthenes” rejection of Homer’s use of poetry for instruction (1.2.3). This type of stories, 
real or imaginary, has been introduced in historiography and has become an important part of 
biographies. But such stories have also been much used by the Stoic philosophers as samples of 
their ethical doctrines. Strabo resorts to these little stories in some cases to illuminate the descrip- 
tion of a people or city, very often to characterize an individual. Describing the Phryconian 
Larisa on the Hermus, Strabo says that Piasus, the ruler of the Pelasgians, is said to have been 
honoured there (13.3.4). But what is the object of telling the anecdote about him falling in love 
with his daughter Larisa, violating her and paying the penalty for it by having her seizing him 
by the legs and plunging him into a jar of wine? Strabo finishes the anecdote saying, “such are 
the ancient stories”. Is it just an element of distraction, an adornment in the middle of an arid 
geographic description, or is it a moralizing account? The closing phrase is a sort of justification 
for telling such an absurd story simply because it is entertaining. After saying that Cyme is the 
metropolis of the rest of the Aeolian cities, and that it is the largest and best of them all, Strabo 
dedicates a great part of the description of the city to reports on the stupidity of its habitants 
(13.3.6). The anecdotes here aim to reveal the character of the Cymaeans, or at least the idea 
that others had of their character. Talking about the fertility of the land of Samos, he quotes the 
proverb “it produces even bird’s milk”, transmitted by the comic Menander (14.1.15). 
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Proverbs and anecdotes are thus used as confirmation of the popular idea about a place or 
people, or as confirmation of a statement that Strabo would like to establish as fact. When he 
mentions the proverb “Separate are the boundaries of the Phrygians and Mysians”, he confirms 
the existence of two different peoples in spite of the difficulty of establishing their borders dur- 
ing his times. Strabo’s books of Asia Minor are full of these elements, though it is significant that 
they appear for the most part in the description of the largest and well-known cities of the west 
coast.” This is probably because he has more sources for this area, but also because such stories . 
are the best way to introduce something special, entertaining, or different, while “barbarian” 
areas have already enough interesting and astonishing elements in the description of paradoxa, 
exotic customs and odd behaviours. 


Historical personalities in a human geography 


Strabo’s philosophical and geographical concepts and his use of Hellenistic traditions fashion 
his work into a display of individual protagonists and ethical examples. A place is worth being 
described only as a place where human beings live, but speaking about groups of people 
moving from one place to another and interacting with any natural space is not enough to 
write a human and philosophical geography. It is astonishing how many personal names and 
biographies appear throughout the work, contributing to enlivening the places. References to 
individuals and biographies have a historic-geographical explanation, but also a clear philo- 
sophical and educational function. 

We have already seen that individual figures are constantly mentioned because of their politi- 
cal influence. But there are many cases where Strabo provides the reader with a biography or 
detailed information of an action or life episode of an individual with added elements unnec- 
essary for geographical or historical description. The protagonists belong frequently to those 
defined as exotic or marginal human types in Greco-Roman ideas: women, bandits, pirates, 
priests of Oriental temples. The biography of Pythodoris, queen of a great part of Pontus and 
of Lesser Armenia, starts with her characterization as “a sensible woman and capable of being 
in charge of things” (12.3.29). Archelaus and Dyteutus, priests of Comana (12.3.34-35), also 
gain special treatment not only for the qualities of their families, but also for their relation to 
the Romans who were in control of the area at that time. Worthy of biographies are the bandit 
Cleon, who was also priest of Zeus Abrettenos in Mysia and of the temple in Comana Pontica, 
and was favoured by Antony (12.8.9); the usurper Aristonicus who claimed to be the successor 
of the Attalids when Attalus Philometor left the country in his will to the Romans, and who 
intended to found a city (Heliopolis) constituted by people without resources and slaves, to 
whom he promised freedom (14.1.38); or Diodotus Tryphon, bandit and rebel, who caused 
many changes in Syria, exploiting the Roman indifference in this area at the moment (14.5.2). 
Worthy of brief biographical notes were also the tyrants Hermeias of Assus (13.1.57), Polycrates 
of Samos (14.1.15), or Tarcondimotus in the Amanous mountains, who was named king by the 
Romans because of his brave character (14.5.18). 

Many of the references to individuals have to do with the benefits that they brought to 
their communities. Such are sovereigns (see above) and local intellectuals like Hermodorus and 
Artemidorus from Ephesus (14.1.25-26); Anaxenor, citharoede of Magnesia on the Maeander 
(14.1.41); Athenaeus from Seleuceia of the Calycadnus (14.5.4); the Stoic Athenodorus and 
the academic Nestor of Tarsus (14.5.14); Euthydemus and Hybreas of Mylasa (14.2.24).” 
References to these benefactors resonate with Strabo’s declaration in his prolegomena (1.1.23), 
that he will only mention distinguished men and their lives. “Only” is nevertheless not exactly 
true, since he often introduces counter-examples, such as the awful behaviour of Boethus 
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in Tarsus (14.5.14), or amoral attitudes such as the betrayal of the Bosphoran king Polemon 
when he won over the Aspurgiani (11.2.11), or Memnon of Rhodes when he surrendered 
Hermeias of Assos to the Persian king (13.1.57), or Artavasdes, king of the Armenians, when 
he misguided Antony (11.13.4) — all of them pretending friendship. All these deplorable 
actions and behaviours serve to explain historical-geographical facts and/or to teach political 
and social ethics. 


History conditions knowledge of geography 


For Strabo, an important affinity between history and geography is that history is what makes 
geography available. In 11.11.6 for instance, he says that the tribes between Hyrcania and 
Sogdiana are well known because they were under the Persians’ rule first, then under the 
Macedonians and then under the Parthians, but the tribes that are in the far side of Sogdiana 
going towards the East are also supposed to be Scythians, although he does not know of any 
expedition made against them.” Strabo even leads the reader to understand that people can, 
in fact, change geographical concepts in order to modify history, as when the Maeotis and the 
Caspian Sea were joined, and the Jaxartes and Tanais identified in order to extend, at least in 
common opinion, Alexander’s expeditions through the whole territory between the Tanais and 
the Asian Sea (11.7.4, cf. 11.6.4). 

A recurrent concern in the books on Asia Minor is in fact Strabo’s search for truth and not 
just his desire for history to be both interesting and attractive. The ancient histories of Persians, 
Medes, or Syrians are not worth much because of their fondness for myths (11.6.2); neither are 
the historians of Alexander the Great, who are mostly unreliable because of their desire to mag- 
nify Alexander’s expeditions and personality (11.5.5, 11.6.2-4, 11.7.4). Strabo, who considers 
myth useful, expresses his doubts sometimes about its use and about the difficulty of making 
myth coherent with history, as in the whole account of the Amazons (11.5). 

The historians of Mithridates, on the contrary, are generally reliable and they seem to give an 
objective account of Roman history in Asia Minor in Strabo’s time. Using sources who know 
the history directly is a guarantee for him and his readers. Thus knowing history and yet not 
providing a reliable geographical description gains his criticism.*! Comments on the reliability 
of sources also contribute to Strabo’s own reliability, one of his main concerns in the Geography. 
He sometimes uses history even explicitly to justify his source as reliable, as when he says that 
Theophanes, who was a general with Pompey and was in the territory of the Albanians, trans- 
mits the information of the people and rivers between the Amazons and the Albanians (11.5.1). 
Geographical knowledge depends on the history of the place and on the information historians 
have delivered.” But history can also obstruct geographical knowledge, as does the Roman 
administrative history in Asia Minor by organising the territory without attending to natural 
boundaries (13.4.12). 


Conclusion 


In the books on Asia Minor, as in the rest of his work, Strabo subordinates the chronological 
axis to the spatial one. But it is the chronology, presented through historical notes and myth, 
which transforms these books into a description of human development. The idea of develop- 
ment is especially stressed in these books, and that is why we find here much more information 
than in other parts of the Geography about migrations, population changes, political changes, 
and also about cities that have achieved a great level of civilization. This is of course due to the 
particular history and geographical conditions of Asia Minor, of which Strabo is well aware not 
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only because of his great erudite knowledge, but also because of his biographical background. 
It was also necessary that Strabo include an abundance of information about this large area 
because it was little known to many of his readers. Concurrently, Asia Minor was of great inter- 
est to them, since in the first century BCE Rome had included a good part of the Anatolian 
Peninsula to its dominium, and was aiming to include the rest of it when Strabo was finishing 
his Geography. It seems that Strabo is foreseeing, or even encouraging, the importance that the 
cities of Western Asia Minor are going to assume in the first and second century CE, and the 
degree of urbanization and Hellenization that the interior of the Anatolian Peninsula is about to | 
experience by the time he finishes his work. 

The different quantity and quality of the sources is an important element that also deter- 
mines the description of various places in Strabo’s work. A work such as the Geography can 
of course only be written by an erudite person who relies on hundreds of sources of different 
types and from different periods. The grammarian arid erudite quality of the work is evident 
everywhere.® The special value of such a scholarly work lies precisely in the way the author 
handles his sources, and this feature is especially interesting in the use of history and myth. 
The information Strabo presents is the product of selection, rejection, and correction of his 
sources, always with a vety concrete and calculated literary and scientific purpose that serves 
to complete the natural description in order to produce a human geography with a clear unity. 
As we have seen, in the books on Asia Minor this erudite facet is unmistakable in the etiologi- 
cal explanations; in the use of ancient sources, especially Homer for the description of Troy; 
and in the long excursus about peoples. Related to this scholarly and grammarian component 
of Strabo’s Geography are also the frequent considerations about the act of knowing and writ- 
ing geography. History and particularly the transmission of history appear again to be the 
determining factor. These considerations are important especially in the description of areas 
of Asia Minor that were neither Hellenized nor well-known. Strabo uses them to justify the 
limited geographical knowledge in some cases, but especially as a device to stress his scientific 
rigor and his reliability. 

The great variety of places, peoples and historical information in the books on Asia Minor, and 
the scant knowledge most people have of a great part of them, also necessitates the Strabo’s use of 
didactic resources, bearing in mind that education, not only in knowledge but also in behaviour, 
is one of his aims. Comparisons of places and customs with those of civilized areas, references 
to known historical matters in relation to a place, citation of proverbs, inclusion of paradox and 
funny or attractive anecdotes, and biographical notes of detached figures are elements especially 
frequent in these books. They are used by Strabo to educate and entertain at the same time. 

Regardless of the special and unique features of Books 11-14, Strabo’s descriptions are coher- 
ent with the aims presented in the prolegomena, revealing a clear intention in his Geography and 
a clear unity of the entire work. 


Notes 


This research is part of the project “Helenizaci6n en el Oriente Grecorromano: procesos de asimilación y 
percepción de las culturas locales” (FFI2015—63956-P) financed by the Spanish Ministry of Economy and 
Competitiveness. I thank Daniela Dueck for her invitation to participate in this book, and for her comments 
on a previous draft of this paper. 


1 What Strabo really describes in Books 11-14 is Asia Cis-Tauran and the countries of Trans-Tauran Asia 
which are situated in the Peninsula whose isthmus is the pass between the Pontic Sea and the Gulf of 
Issus (cf. 14.1.1). In 14.5.1 he says that he is going to describe the Trans-Tauran Cilicia, which means 
Cilicia Pedias and Cilicia Tracheia. 
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On the historical aspect of Strabo’s Geography in the context of the Greek literary tradition see especially 
van Paassen 1957, 3~32; Prontera 1984a; Clarke 1999, also in the context of modern traditions and 
concepts; Dueck 2000, 69-75 on his historical work. 

Regarding Strabo’s public see Nicolai 2005-2006, 72-75, who accepts Cavallo’s term “lettore commune” 
to identify the audience. 

On the use of Homer see 8.3.23 and Biraschi 2000, 2005. 

See especially 11.5 and 11.6.2. On mythos, historia, legend and plasma as different genres of history in 
Strabo see Gresens 2009. 

Clarke 1999, 253-254. 

de Hoz 2003, 39-43; on different versions and sources on these migrations see Sakellariou 1977, 
81-230. 

On the importance of migrations cf. 1.3.21. Most of Strabo’s examples in this paragraph belong to Asia 
Minor. For an analysis of the mixture of groups and the difficulty of establishing geographical limits see 
Salmeri 2000, 163-164. 

12.8.2-4; cf. de Hoz 2003, 43-45. On Strabo’s interest in ethnic elements in his books of Asia Minor 
see Salmeri 2000. 

See de Hoz 2000 for an analysis of heroes and foundation stories in Strabo’s books on Asia Minor. Cf. in 
general Clarke 1999, 264-276. On Strabo’s terminology in the context of colonisation and settlements, 
see Boffo 2000. - 

Cf. 12.2.1 (Tomisa); 12.3.11 (Synope); 12.3.28 (Armenia Parva); 12.4.3 (Hellespontic Phrygia); 14.3.4; 
(Telmessus); 14.5.6 (Cilicia Tracheia). 

Cf. 12.2.9, 12.4.2, 12.8.15; 13.1.19, 13.1.28, 13.1.33, 13.1.52, 13.1.58, 13.1.63, 13.1.70; 14.1.21, 14.1.30, 
14.1.40, 14.2.19. 
Changes over territorial control are also of great concern for Strabo in his description of Asia Minor: 
11.2.17, 11.9.2, 11.11.1, 11.14.5; 12.1.4, 12.3.1, 12.3.37; 13,1.14. And destructions of cities and peoples: 
11.11.8; 13.1.22, 13.1.40, 13.1.41, 13.1.50, 13.1.66; 14.1.5, 14.1.7, 14.1.37, 14.1.40, 14.5.7. 

For the topic of demographic and space magnitude of a city as proof of its power and development see 
Boffo 2000. 

Freedom and autonomy is in fact a leitmotiv in the description of the cities. Cf. for instance Prusias 
12.4.3, Cyzicus 12.8.11, Antiochia 12.8.14, or Magnesia by the Sipylus 13.3.5. 

For the topic of demographic and space magnitude of a city as proof of its power and development see 
Boffo 2000. 

See Clarke 1999, 41 for a Hellenistic tradition of using human encomium as model for the city, and 
264-281 on the difference between the treatment of time in the description of cities and of groups of 
peoples. 

Some of the cities that are worth a detailed historical account are Heraclea (12.3.6), Amastris (12.3.10), 
Sinope (12.3.11), Amisus (12.3.14), Cizycus (12.8.11), Magnesia (13.3.5), Ephesus (14.1.21), Smyrna 
(14.1.37) and Nysa (14.1.43, 46). Especially long and detailed are the descriptions of Selge (12.7.3) and 
Rhodes (14.2.6-8, 10). On Sinope see Clarke 1999, 235-236; on Selge and Cizycus, Trotta 2005, 122, 
on Rhodes and the Rhodian historian Zeno as a source of its description, Primo 2010. 

Engels 2005, who sees in the selection the aim of glorifying the cities of Asia Minor as flourishing cities 
of the Hellenistic culture. I do not think that it is possible to demonstrate that these intellectuals were 
pro-Roman supporters of the Principate, nor that this aspect was Strabo’s concern. 

Cf. for instance 13.4.9; 14.1.16, 14.1.18, 14.1.35, 14.1.41, 14.1.42; 14.2.13, 14.2.19; 14.3.48; 14.5.4, 
14.5.13-15. 

On temple states in Strabo’s Asia Minor see Moga 2010, 166-180. 

But cf. van Paassen (1957, 33), who considers this etiological element a premise, not an aim in Strabo. 
On the question ofthe relation between geographical conditions and civilized or barbarian character in 
Strabo see van der Vliet 1984; Thollard 1987; Trotta 2000, 

On languages in Strabo's books of Asia Minor see Salmeri 2000. 

For Strabo’s Stoicism see Dueck 2000, 62—66. Cf. Laurent 2008, who attributes Strabo’s philosophical 
ideas to the general and eclectic ideology of his time more than to the Stoic School. 

Comparing the Tigris with the Nile (11.2.2), the Colchi with the Egyptians (11.2.17), the Albanian 
land with the Babylonian and Egyptian plains (11.4.3), the harbour of Rhodes with the Piraeus (14.2.9). 
These features in Strabo have been treated in a series of articles: Dueck 2004; 2005 and Dueck’s chapter 
in this volume. 
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27 Cf. for instance 14.1.22-3, 14.1.27, 14.1.39; 14.2.3, 14.2.5, 14.2.21, 14.2.26; 14.5.2, 14.5.4, 14.5.9. 

28 Konstan 2001. For other detached feminine figures see 14.5.10 (Aba in Cilician Olbe), 14.2.17 (Ada in 
Halicarnassus). For feminine figures in the Geography in general see McCoskey 2005. 

29 In these examples we see Strabo’s philosophical idea that virtue is achieved through communal and 
political benefaction, but surely also the influence of the phenomenon of the evergesia, which is 
so important in the Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor, as evidenced by hundreds of inscriptions. See 
Gauthier 1985. 

30 Cf. 11.2.4: the better knowledge of the Caspian Sea area thanks to the domination of Romans and 
Parthians; 2.5.12: the importance of recent history for new geographical knowledge, with special men- 
tion of Artemidorus of Artemita and the authors of Parthian history. 

31 Cf. 11.6.2 on the ancient historians who could not write an account of the peoples between the Tanais 
and the Caspian Sea to the north, although they narrated the war between Cyrus and the Massagetans 
(cf. Hdt 1.201ff. for this war). 

32 See Ambaglio 2000 for the concept of history as platform to geography, though I do not agree with the 
idea that the author is more concerned with history than with geography in the work (p. 87). 

33 See Strabo’s own statements on his use of sources, for instance in 13.4.13, and Nicolai 2005-2006. For 
the literary tradition of the Geography see Prontera 1984a; Dueck 2000, 31-74. 
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